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generally the captain of the ship, but the detail of command devolved upon the master mariner, a distinction which survived in the British Navy until the eighteenth century. John Cabot is described, by those who reported his son's statements, as a merchant. His contemporaries in London in 1497-8 were equally clear that he was a great navigator and an expert mariner; but they were landsmen who may not have distinguished between those functions. He was certainly not a capitalist. We may perhaps most truly regard him as a factor, a supervisor of other men's goods, with a sound knowledge of navigation and geography. The hazy indications do not suggest that he was a professional seaman.
There is evidence that John Cabot advocated his project for some years before he found means of executing it. De Ayala, the Spanish ambassador of 1498, says that he had been in both Lisbon and Seville in search of assistance, but does not give any hint of the dates of these journeys. He says also that the Bristol men had been for the past seven years sending out ships "in accordance with the fancy of this Genoese", but that, as we have seen, is an ambiguous phrase which is not positive proof that Cabot had inspired the expeditions.1 More significant is the choice of Bristol as a place of residence. It was not a port at which Italians did much business. Their chief mercantile colony was in London, and the port of call of the Flanders Galleys, the great liners owned by the Venetian government, was Southampton. Thither also resorted the Genoese carracks which brought eastern produce to England. Italian merchants and ships occur but rarely in the Bristol customs records, although Spaniards and Portuguese are prominent. It therefore seems likely that it was discovery rather than commerce that attracted Cabot to Bristol. For discovery the town was the most promising base in England, for reasons already considered.
We have now to consider when he settled in Bristol. A report made to the Venetian Senate in 1536 states that John Cabot went to England ii> the Flanders Galleys, a natural procedure for a merchant or factor, but it gives no date.2 An English writer of the reign of James I asserted that the explorer dwelt for some time in London, in the Blackfriars.3 The statement is unsupported by evidence and is quite unreliable, for other references show that its writer confused John Cabot with his son Sebastian, of whom the Blackfriars residence is very likely true. The View of Account of the Bristol customers, mentioning the payment of the King's pension in 1498, says that it had been granted to John Cabot "lately of the town
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